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For “The Friend.” 
Notes of aJourney from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Smith by way of Fort Gibson 
(Concluded from page 206.) 

Lieutenant , of Georgia, has also joined 
our train. He has been*deputed by the War 
Department to investigate the frauds alleged to 
have been committed on the Government, as well 
as against the Indians. The following, which he 
vouched for, will show that the appointment was 
not made before it was required, and likewise the 
manner in which the Southern Indians have been 
dispossessed of their property. ‘‘ My investigation 
enable me to assert that out of 20,000 head of cattle 
stolen from the Indians under colour of authority, 
but seventeen were received by the Government, 
the others falling into the hands of contractors, 
who sold them to the United States, thus making 
aclear profit on all but the aforesaid seventeen !”’ 
Other cases no less opprobrious might be added, 
if more were required, to show to what extent 
wan may be degraded through the promptings of 
avarice. 

Previously to our arriving at Fort Scott, we 
passed through a large and level tract of country 
containing 1,800,000 acres, known as land belong- 





‘ ing tothe New York Indians. Ata former period 


it was supposed that the Senecas would have re- 
moved hither. But as there is now no prospect 
of such immigration, the land is to be sold for 
their benefit by an agent duly authorized for the 
erase, and the proceeds securely invested for 
them. 

A number of excellent saddle horses had been 
provided for those of our party who preferred that 
mode of travelling. These were in much request 
during the early morning, but subsequently their 
riders sought the covered ambulances as a protec- 
tion from the scorching sun. 

During our journey this morning, we forded 
the Neosho river, which has its rise north of the 
Santa Fe road, and its outlet in the Arkansas 
near Fort Gibson. The stream was so much 


mised as to make it needful to place poles on the’ 


backs of the carriage seats, and there to secure 
the luggage. The scene attending the crossing 
was highly animating and exciting, but with the 
exception of Dr. McGowan being jolted over- 

rd, nothing untoward occurred. Having passed 
the Quopaw reservation without seeing either 
Quopaw or other living animal, we encamped about 
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Union scout, had gone ahead of us, and not only|/needed as such) was a well-to-do half blood of 
selected the camping ground, but the particular|large proportions. He rode in his light carriage 
places which each detachment of the train was to|with a span of good horses, with his son beside 
occupy, and there and there only was the driver |him, a lad of some twelve years. In our country 
to proceed, he had neither choice nor alternative, | most men would, without any hesitation, give him 
but to tho designated spot he went. Speedily|half of the road. Anterior to the emigration of 
things took on shape. Aye, very speedily. The/this tribe from Wapahkonetta in the Auglaize 
tents of the commissioners were pitched with |country, Ohio, they had received much assistance 
quiet dispatch, by skilful hands detailed for the|from the religious Society of Friends, who had 
purpose. With equal promptitude the large cook-| maintained a school among them for many years. 
ing stove was heated and performing good service|On their removal to Kansas they were followed 
in the way of baking, roasting, frying, stewing. |by their former friends, who continue to exercise 
A table, raised for want of suitable materials, but|a christian care over them. 
some eighteen inches from the ground, quickly} Here it was that a modest young trooper of 
presented an attractive appearance to hungry men,|some seventeen years of age fell sick, and being, 
being managed by two professional coloured cooks, |as he needs must be, in a destitute plight without 
and when the signal that all was ready was given,|the ability to sit in the saddle, our worthy and 
he who had an empty keg or box to sit on was|tenderhearted chief, Judge Cooley, queried with 
considered fortunate. If a good ambulance had|the Doctor what was to be done? who courteously 
been provided for the Doctor and the Quakers, so| answered, the Friends, as they are, will see to that. 
had likewise a commodious tent, with rubbers to| Doubtless the Doctor intended that the compli- 
lie on, blankets to cover us, and candles to light|ment should cost us something, and so it did, 
us. As our tent would comfortably accommodate |for whether prompted by it or a more exalted 
four, and there were but three of us, we extended | motive, we forthwith fitted up our ambulance, as 
an invitation to the editor of the Kansas State|best we could, and therein conveyed the sick man 
Journal and the correspondent of the New York|comfortably to Fort Smith, where we had the 
Tribune, to share it with us, and we had good|satisfaction of seeing the poor youth restored to 
cause to be satisfied with our editorial companion. | his usual health, after a serious illness. This and 
Water being at all times in much request, it was|other cases of indisposition were attended to with 
frequently both difficult and tedious to obtain the | cheerfulness and success by our obliging medical 
needful supply, but when it was procured and the|friend, who was professionally in much request, 
animals tethered for the night in the rich grass, |cspecially from the cavalry quarter. ’ 
then the camp fires of the teamsters began to| Breakfasted at four this morning on venison, 
blaze, around which they joyfully assembled for| wild turkey, and fresh fish, the result of a suc- 
the purpose of cooking and partaking of their|cessful hunt made the previous day by two or 
frugal supper. three of our party. The few dwellings we have 
As the evening advanced, the sound of revelry | passed are mostly deserted, having been, without 
and song died away, till at length the voice of|exception, either partially or wholly destroyed 
mirth was hushed, and silence reigned through-| during the rebellion, which fearfully desolated this 
out the peaceful camp, interrupted only by some|section of the Cherokee country. arly in the 
uproarious mule, or the distant barking of the|day passed a stockade where there had been hard 
restless wolves. Short, however, was the reign|fighting, the rebels, under Stanwaitte, (a half 
of silence. At three the bugle sounded a note of| blood Indian,) retreating after sustaining a heavy 
preparation, which was promptly obeyed by the/loss. — p b 
military and the employees. At half past four,} This days’ journey of twenty-five miles, brought 
whether prepared or unprepared, the tents were|us to within sixteen miles of Fort Gibson, where 
struck, with or without your leave; the notice|we again encamped, with a poor prospect for 
for breakfast had been given timely, and it was| water, the little to be had being taken from stag- 
your own fault if unprepared. At five the bugle|nant pools. From what we learn there is but 
was again heard sounding the note of departure. |little to hope for on our arrival at Gibson, except 
Excuses for delay were not receivable, all, whether|the possibility of a steamer being there for Fort 
gentle or simple, were expected to move. At ten|Smith. The evening closed, as usual, by ane 
minutes past five nothing remained but some ex-|a few chapters from the New Testament 
piring embers and trodden grass, to tell that it|aloud in our tent. On those occasions it was 
was here the Commissioners to the grand Indian|pleasing and very encouraging to find that - 
Council had pitched their tents. only the Editor and the Reporter cheerfully lai 
Major Snow, the intelligent agent of the Sene-|aside their busy pens, but that some of the —_ 
cas, Quapaws and Shawnees, here joined our train. | thoughtful would draw nigh and listen. Altogether 
Ninth month 1st.— Pitched tents on Cabin|unexpectedly to us, the silence which followed 
creek, where we found a camp of Shawnees bound |our readings was, on one occasion, broken by the 
to Fort Smith, consisting of Blue Jacket, Silver-| voice of prayer. : 
heels and others. Cheering was the appearance| Still our number increases, but the helpless 
and behaviour of these men, animating the hearts|Indian has little to expect from those who a 
of their friends with the persuasion that they|been with us or from those who have mney 
were prepared to take their places with the good|joined us. The language of their conduct to the 









































o'clock on Cherokee ground near some stagnant] and virtuous citizen in maintaining the stability|red man is, we want not you, but yours, and what 


water. The wagon-master, formerly a famous|of the republic. The Interpreter (uot much|little he has left will soon be theirs, unless the 
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more advanced tribes shall relinquish their tribal 
organization, hold their land in severalty, and be- 
come citizens. 

Ninth month 2d.—The country still continues 
fertile, although sparsely inhabited and destitute 
of tin ber, except narrow strips bordering on the 
streams. When within range of the guns of Fort 
Gibson, we saw a number of fine corn fields, the 
first we have seen, with little exception, for several 
days. This being considered a place of security, 
had been resorted to by refugee and other Indians, 
and the planting we had seen was even at this 
early season relieving some of their urgent wants. 
Circumstanced as they now are, we could look for 
nothing better among them than destitution and 
wretchedness. This military station, situated 
near the confluence of the Neosho with the Ar- 
kansas river, has been a place of much import- 
ance during the late war, but is now in a dilapi- 
dated state, with a small population of squalid 
looking white men and destitute red men. After 
partaking of some refreshments we gladly passed 
on (no steamer being there) to an old camping 
ground, and there rested after a short though 
oppressive Sabbath day’s journey. 

Ninth month 3d.—Previous to the rebellion 
the Cherokees possessed large herds of cattle, 
which on account of the milduess of the climate 
required no feeding, but grazed the year through 
on the rich pasturage afforded by these luxuriant 
plains. One of the chiefs of that nation having, 
it is said, upwards of 10,000 head. We passed 
to-day the ruined plantation of another who, after 
presenting the late Southern Confederacy with a 
very large amount in gold, left a herd of 3000 
roaming over these matchless prairies. 

Tahlequa is the principal town of the Chero- 
kees, and previous to the war contained a popula- 
tion of several hundred inhabitants, and a flourish- 
ing wale and female seminary. A short distance 
from town is Park Hill, the home of John Ross,— 
until recently unsurpassed by any in the south- 
west—but upon it, too, has the devastating hand 
of war fallen heavily. The land of the Cherokees, 
like other Indian lands, is held in common. In 
a certain sense the children inherit the estate of 
the parent; that is, they may if they choose re- 
main upon it, but the land belongs to the nation. 
Severalty in real estate is unknown. The legisla- 
tion is managed by chiefs, a council of eight 
members, and a house of sixteen. At a session 
held last month, a Jaw was passed confiscating all 
property of the rebel Cherokees, (of which there 
were many,) but allowing all to return below the 
rank of colonel. This law, if attempted to be en- 
forced, will greatly complicate existing difficul- 
ties, and prevent the restoration of peaceful rela- 
tions. 

Ninth month 4th.—Camp twenty-five miles 
north of Fort Smith. Our road was over the 
Boston mountain, (improperly so called,) it was 
rough, rocky and dangerously washed by the 
rains. We crossed the several ranges by 2 o’clock 
with difficulty, but without serious accident, al- 
though the labour on the baggage mules was 
severe. The country was covered with timber, and 
limestone was seen on every hand. Part of the 
way was through oak openings similar to those 
found in Michigan. In the evening we arrived 
at a small prairie and encamped on the banks of a 
small stream. Across this prairie the celebrated 
rebel General Price hastily retreated from his last 


crew of profane men. 


all thy labours. 


\these things. 
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before we arrived on the sandy flat bordering the 
east of the Arkansas river, a short distance below 
the fort. Over this broad though shallow stream, 
we were after long detention ferried in a flat-boat, 
managed, or rather mismanaged, by an incflicient 
After scraping and scram- 
bling up a muddy bank, we were courteously re- 
ceived by Capt. Churchill, of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and by him conveyed in a friendly 
old carriage, to our quarters in the garrison. 





For “ The Friend.” 

In perusing Kendall’s selection of letters on 
religious subjects, I met with the following ex- 
cellent one, addressed by Samuel Fothergill to a 
minister that was about to visit America, and the 
sentiments therein contained appeared to me of 
so great importance 1 concluded I would tran- 
scribe it for insertion in ‘ The Friend.” 

“ Sixth mo. 27th, 1760. 

‘Tn a sense of that sympathy and union which 
renders the church of Christ a compact body, I 
affectionately salute thee. 
propriety of thy mission to that* part of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and it is my desire, that the wisdom 
and power of Truth may seal its own evidence on 
Though I apprehend myself a 
younger brother, and now addressing myself to 
one who was in Christ before me, permit me to 
offer to thy consideration a few sentiments, which 
have made impression usefully on my heart. 

‘‘It is an awful thing to assume the name of 
the Lord’s ambassador; and I believe thou con- 
siderest it so; from hence appear the obligations 
we are under to receive from him, not only his 
instruction, but our credentials. 
be withheld, if we wait our Master’s time; his 
sound will be certain, and his discoveries clear ; 
we shall not say with Ahimaaz, when I ran there 
was a tumult, but shall distinctly receive, and 
deliver our Master’s message, in his own wisdom 
and spirit. 

‘¢ Tn all our service, let us remember our Lord’s 
dignity, and endeavour to maintain it, according 
to the proportion of strength vouchsafed, in purity 
of life, and singleness to him in our ministerial 
capacity, being empty without him, and only 
filled with his fulness. 

“ Let us learn to try the spirits, whether they 
be of God; I have seen a danger of being taken 
by the passions; the passionate preacher hath 
affected the passionate hearer, both have been in 
raptures, and neither of them profited. 
a place I would endeavour to guard thee in, as I 
am apprehessive the emotions of thy mind are 
sometimes trong and animated; mistake not the 
warmth of passion for gospel authority ; the first 
is like the rattling thunder, which frights, but 
never hurts; the last is like the lightning from 
the east, which illuminates, and, at times, breaks 
through all opposition, and melts away every ob- 
| Struction. 

‘‘ | know the integrity of thy heart, and there- 
fore, with unreserved freedom, I remind thee of 
May thy urim and thummim be 
with the holy One! Look carefuily to him in all 


I cannot doubt of the 


These will not 
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particular; which has been my experience in some 
parts. Let not affability enervate thy mind, nop 
lead from a steady superiority attending the faith. 
ful minister; yet guard against a spirit which 
leads zealous people sometimes to say, there jg 
none righteous, no not one, and therein to overlook 
the hidden suffering seed. Let thy eye be in ¢ 
head, so shall thy goings be ordered of the Lo 
and be attended with peace to thyself, comfort to 
the living, and general usefulness to the church, 
‘« Farewell! May the Lord of all consolation be 
with thee in every trial, support thee by his arm, 
evrich thee by his grace, replenish thee by his 
wisdom, and comfort thee by his rod and staff! 
SAMUEL FoTHERGILL.” 



















































The White Elephant of Siam.—Sir John Bow. 
ring, in the Fortniyhtly Review, gives these items: 

‘« Elephants, especially white elephants, are all. 
important personages in Siam. In the multi- 
tudinous incarnations of Buddha it is believed 
that the white elephant is one of his necessary 
domiciles, and the possession of a white elephant 
is the possession of the presence and the patronage 
of the Deity. I was escorted by one of the great 
ministers of state to the domicile of the white 
elephant in Bangkok, whose death not many 
years ago filled the court and nation with mourn. 
ing. He bad been discovered in the forests of 
the interior ; a large reward was paid to the forta- 
nate discoverer, and the first king left his capital 
to meet with becoming ostentatious welcome and 
reverence the newly-acquired treasure. In Siamese 
history there are many chapters giving an account 
of invasions and repulses in wars waged solely for 
the acquisition of some white elephant in the 
possession of a neighbouring sovereign. There 
are instances where two existed in the same capital 
and when negotiations failed for the acquisition 
of one by friendly surrender, the territory of the 
doubly-blessed monarch was violated, and the 
superfluous elephant demanded vi et armis. The 
court of Siam had been for some time unhonoured 
by the presence and the patronage of a white 
elephant. Elephants there were not wholly dark 
brown or pale black, with pendant ears of lighter 
colour, and spots on the skin, which showed some 
affinity to a purer and diviner race. These were 
adorned with rich jewels, attended by special 
servitors, accompanied by music when they left 
their stalls ; but they became as nothing when the 
elephant of higher aristocracy, or rather of celes ' 
tial genealogy, appeared. The king, on the an- 
nouncement of his capture, wrote to me in terms 
of high satisfaction at his good fortune. When he 
escorted his prize to his capital I was conducted to 
the palace of the honoured dignitary ; to say the 
truth, his colour was not white, but coppery, like 
that of ared Indian. His stable was painted like 
a Parisian drawing-room ; there was an elevated 
platform, on whose adjacent walls handsome wat- 
like ornaments were hung, and nobles of high 
ravk were in attendance, who took care he 
should be supplied with delicious food, principally 
the young sugar-cane. When the white elephant 
went to bathe, caparisoned in splendid decora 


thy goings, so shalt thou dip thy foot in ‘ oil when tions, he was preceded by musicians escorted 


Jacob.’ 





invasion of Missouri and Kansas, being closely 
pursued by General Blunt, who has been with us 
from Lawrence. 

Proceeded as usual at 5 A. M., rain having 
fallen, and the country through which we passed | 
being flat and the roads muddy, it was afternoon 


|thou treadest on high places, and the arms of thy by courtiers, and was received by the people 
hands be strengthened by the mighty God of with prostration and reverence. On oa the 
If deep poverty be thy lot, be not dis-|Parture from Bangkok, after the —— 
quieted, neither pour forth thy complaints to any| ‘eatles, when the royal letters were delive of 
mortal ; have no confidant but everlasting Help ; engraved on golden slabs for the great pepe 
I found it safe to wear my sackcloth on my loins, England, and placed in a gold box, locked wi 
and my best garments honestly and sparingly. 


gold key, though many handsome presents accom 


“In the course of thy passage, be courteous to ee one eae pl oe 
all, unless restrained by secret direction as to any|'® ™Y hands with the assurance that it was by 


* America. 





the most precious of the gifts to be conveyed— 
and the invaluable offering was a bunch of baits 
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from the white elephant’s tail tied together with| simplicity of mind; and then, I am persuaded it| wards indulged in the practice. In relating this 
a golden thread.” will be found of wore consequence than was ap- |short anecdote, sixty yearsvafter the occurrence, 
prehended ; for if we are not faithful in the little,/he could not suppress his tears of gratitude to 
. For “The Friend.” | how can we expect the greater will be committed God, for this early merciful visitation. 
Thoughts for the Times—No, 14 tous. And indeed in this matter [ have been| A few days before his decease, he remarked that 
John Spalding was another instance of an) mentioning, I found not a little advantage. For|he had never for a moment had to doubt the cer- 
earnest, sincere seeker after Truth, who, having) before, when my appearance was not very different |tainty of those convictions which were so indeli- 
been educated in the strict observances of the| from the world, my acquaintance would enter into|bly stamped on his mind; and that shortly after- 
established church of England, could not rest) familiar converse with me; which too often had|wards he attended a meeting of Friends at Mor- 
satisfied with a mere profession of religion. His/a tendency to divert my mind from that serious-|ley, a village about two miles from his native 
mind, about the 27th year of his age, became cun-| ness I wished to preserve, and leave unpleasant| place, where he found publicly professed and ad- 
vinced that the people called Quakers were more} reflections afterwards. But when they saw (in|vocated, as the principles of a religious commu- 
conformed to christianity than any others he had| their eyes) my uncouth appearance, it operated |nity, doctrines consonant with the convictions 
known. He was a man in a humble station, being} as a kind of check to lightness, and preserved me}which had operated so powerfully on his own 
settled asa farrier at Reading, in Berkshire. He) from the snare of unnecessary worldly conversa | mind. 
died in the Ist month, 1795, in the 30th year of! tion ; so that I had the advantage of more retire-| He continued to attend the religious meetings, 
his age, having been a member of the Society; ment, in which I trust I can say, I have found the|and when about twenty years of age, was admitted 
little more than a year. His friends commemorate} most profitable seasons. The apostle saith not in|a member of our religious Society, and went to 
“his solid wise deportment, his fewness of words} vain, ‘If any man love the world, the love of the|reside in London. During his residence there he 
vod those seasoned with grace; and his steady| Father is not in him.’ A follower of Christ will|lived much retired. A relation who accompanied 
firmness towards opposers of principles and testi-| pot be conformed to the world, nor uphold what-|him from the country and with whom he had 
monies which he had not taken upon trust, but) ever is of it, either in himself or in others; not|joint lodgings, aud his eldest brother, an officer 
deeply examined their foundation, nature and ten-| merely because it is witnessed against in the|in the army, a man of talents and general know- 
dency. Being baptized under a living concern] Scriptures, but being influenced by the same/ledge, formed for some time nearly the whole ex- 


























































































































at to support them, he dared not flinch in the day of} spirit which was in them, he is taught by it to|tent of his acquaintance. With these companions, 
te battle, but both in that society of which he be- testify against, the same the disciples of old did| who were his superiors in information and leara- 
ny came a member, and also among others, he was] in their day.” ing, he at times, delighted to converse; but 
Ds deeply and awfully engaged to stand his ground) Apgy BaLuamy, of High Wycombe, in Buck-|through divine help, he ivflexibly resisted all 
of in the divine ability afforded, and to exhibit an|inghawshire, who died in 1810, was an approved |their persuasions and entreaties to deviate in any 
u- example of ancient simplicity and uprightness.” | minister for forty years. After being favoured in|one instance from that steady and uniform reli- 
al In an account of his religious experience which youth with the convictions of the Spirit of Truth |gious practice of life and manners, which he be- 
nd he drew up, he traces the progress of his mind,|to which he at times yielded, he indulged him-|lieved it to be his duty to adopt. He occasion- 
se in becoming convinced of the unprofitableness of| self in reading plays and other works of the same|ally accompanied them in an evening walk; but - 
ot the ordinances—of the inconsistency of singing| character. ‘I have found,” he writes, “andjif they gave way to any levity of conduct, of 
for asa religious service; of the necessity laid upon| now record it as a caution, that they were ex-|turned aside into any tavern or place of diversion, 
he him of conforming to the strict simplicity of life|tremely hurtful to me, and fed almost every evil|/he immediately left them and returned to bis 
re and manners practised by Friends. propeusity of the natural mind. For though it is|lodging. 
tal “Hitherto,” says he, (1792) “there had not] urged that honey may be extracted from even| For some years after his admission into our 
jon been any material alteration in my dress, except| poisonous flowers, yet | know by experience that|Society, John Thorp had to pass through much 
the what I wore on first-days; I still wearing a modern|the depraved mind will suck in and retain that|spiritual conflict ; but through the effectual opera- 
he hat. But now I found it required of me to make} which had better be forgotten, and forget those ‘tion of the grace of God, he was enabled to per- 
‘he an alteration there; which, as it was more con-| parts which are by some extolled for moral senti-|severe in taking up his cross, and prepared for 
red spicuous than any | had made, I found very try-| ments. These hurtful parts choke every good|service in the church of Christ, in which he ap- 
‘ite ing; nature being unwilling to bear the cross.|desire, and are instruments in the hand of the|peared as a minister about the thirty second year 
atk But it pleased the Lord to strengthen me; and| evil one, to bring into captivity or keep us there.|of his age. Convinced of the danger of seeking 
ter indeed it caused much gazing, admiration and| Oh! when favoured in the light to see these things, |the treasures of this world, he was content to re- 
me ridicule, as I could perceive and hear, though| what would I at times have given to unlearn this|main in a comparatively low station, and steadily 
ere little wae said directly to me. But the Lord pre-| unprofitable, may 1 not say earthly sensual learn-|declined repeated offers of assistance to enlarge 
cial served me, and I thought I found rather a kind-|ing. It seems as though I could scarcely say or|his business, which was that of a tailor. Aud he 
left ness of behaviour among the more considerable of| think enough on this subject, so hurtful has it|retired from business with a very modest compe- 
the my neighbours when I atiended in the course of| been and so grievous are the effects still to me.|tency, in the forty-fourth year of his age. He 
les. my business. I may observe respecting these|I remember the last play I ever read—a deep|spent much of bis time in retirement and medita- 
a things, that I felt a little at a time required of|tragedy—and which, after having pretty much|tion, and closed his useful and exemplary life in 
rms me; and as I was willing to give up, the Lord was| laid them aside, I read to please some present, as! peace and tranquillity. 
n he Pande afford me strength to be faithful to him.| I had a readiness in reading them as 1 supposed 
-d to am aware that these things respecting dress, &c.,| they who acted them spoke ; for I never saw but abi ie Hee, “The Pind 
the ue,in the eyes of man’s wisdom, despised and|one play acted. I was so struck in reading it, Bunn hill-fields, ; 
like thought of no consequence ; indeed of themselves, | particularly some of the wicked imprecations and| Readers of “ Piety Promoted” will remember 
like am persuaded, they are of no consequence, or if|expressions, that I could not go through, but|how frequently mention is made of the interment 
ated done from a wrong motive may be rather injurious| trewbled very much and retired with a resolation of early Friends in “ Bunobill-fields.” The fol- 
war- than otherwise ; yet when the Lord commands, it] not to attempt it again ; which by renewed mercy |lowing account is taken from the London Times. 
high mes his creatures to obey, and not reason|I was enabled to keep to, though the love and|The supposition is reasonable that a part of the 
» he thout it, whether it is of consequence or not.| root of the matter still remained in a degree.” _ | premises was owned and used by Friends as a 
pally When I felt a desire to reason about it, the ex-| Joun Tuorp, of Manchester, in England, died| place of burial. . 
yhant tuple of Naaman, the Syriana, was brought to my’ in 1817, in the 75th year of his age. The even-| “Among the historic sights of London there 
cora temembrance. When the prophet ordered him} ing before his death, he told his family that/are pot many which can lay claim to more vener- 
orted | “wash seven times in Jordan, his pride and wis-|‘ when a boy about fourteen years of age, my at-|able association than the Bunobill-fields burial- 
eople m were offended; he wanted some great thing|tachment to music and singing was such, that|/ground, in Finsbury. It was first used for inter- 
, de- done, somewhat pompous, and agreeable to the} when walking alone in the lanes and fields in an| ment at the time of the great plague, and is the 
fthe | ideas of his worldly mind; and had not his ser-| evening, I frequently gratified myself by singing|site of ‘the great pit in Finsbury,’ spoken of in 
vered Yants been wiser than their master, he wight| aloud; and indulged therein even after my mind | Defoe’s narrative. At that time, instead of being 
ae have continued in his disease. But the event| became uneasy with the practice, until in one of| surrounded by one the gloomiest neighbourhoods 
ith & 





proved, how despicable soever the means appear-| my solitary evening walks, aud when in the act/of brick and mortar that are characteristic of 
td, it fully answered all he could wish ; therefore} of singing, I heard, as it were, a voice distinctly | London, it lay quite open to the country. Since 
tls good for any one who feels occasionally the! say, ‘If thou wilt discontinue that gratification, |then it has been one of the principal places of in- 
Ndgment of the Lord, against any thing, however|thou shalt be made partaker of a much more per-|terment for the great sects of non-conformists who 

bg it may appear, not to consult with flesh| fect harmony.’”’ So powerful was the impression | objected to the burial service in the Book of 
tad blood, not to reason about it, but give up in| then produced that, he added, he never after-/Common Prayer. It has in fact been called the 





























THE FRIEND. 
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‘Campo Santo of the Dissenters,’ and it well de-| much respect as if it had been legally consecrated; 
gerves the name. Here are interred Dr. Goodwin, ‘and every one will rejoice that there is no danger 
the Independent preacher, who attended Cromwell of a contrary result. There are always ample 
on his death-bed; Dr. John Owen the famous | reasons, on sanitary grounds, for preserving these 
,Puritan, Vice Chancellor of Oxford, and General |open burial places from interference; but in a 
Fleetwood, Cromwell’s son-in-law. Here above|spot appropriated to the use of so celebrated a 
all lie the remains of the greatest but one of|body of men, any desecration would be more than 
Puritan writers,—the man who, perhaps, has done | usually unpardonable.” 

more than any other author to perpetuate among 
Englishmen the best parts of the Puritan the- 
ology. In other words, toa vault in these grounds 
are entrusted the remains of John Bunyan. sect eugene. 

too, lie the bodies of George Fox, the founder of | where is thy home? Thus to my heart appealing 
the Quakers ; of the mother of the Wesleys, and |j spake. Say thou who hast bad part, 

of Isaac Watts. Here lies Defoe himself, amid |In all my inmost being’s deepest feeling, 

one of the scenes which his pen has immortalized. | Where is thy proper home? Tell me, my heart! 
Stothard, the artist, was buried here, as late as|!s it where peaceful groves invite to leisure, 
1834, and in short for nearly two centuries, the ee ee eee Nel oes? 
ground has been a chosen resting place of the non-| “7 > ™ : 

conformists. Such a place deserves to be treated 
with no less reverence than if it were legally con- 
secrated ground. The mere respect for two cen- 
turies of the dead, should alone insure its preser- 
vation; but toa spot which contaivs such names 
as we have mentioned, religious associations, no 
less than English memories, should combine to 
lend a peculiar sanctity. It is with the greatest 
regret, therefore, we learn that any occasion has 
arisen for fear lest this almost consecrated ground 
should be abandoned to the common uses of bricks 
and mortar, That there is any serious danger of 
such a desecration we do not believe, but a diffi- 
culty has been raised on the subject which would 
be suffieient to provoke some ill feeling, unless it 
be promptly met in a proper spirit. The burial- 
ground in question is part of the great estate of| Where ‘twixt the pine-trees gleams the snow-drift’s 
the Finsbury Prebend, which, in consequence of whiteness, 

recent legislation, is now vested in the Kcclesias-| And starry night flames with auroral brightness ? 
tical Commission. The whole estate had been| But still my whispering heart said, No! 

leased to the Corporation of London for a term of | where is thy home? Is it within her presence, 
99 years, dating from 1768, and it will revert, | Whose heart responsive pulses to thy love, 
therefore, with its enormous revenues, to the Kc-| Who taught of suffering the divinest essence, 
clesiastical Commission in 1867. With the rest! When hope was dead in life’s sweet myrtle grove ? 
of the estate the Commission will of course enter : that the home in which thy wishes centre? 

: . . : es, of a truth, the shrine which none may enter! 
into absolute possession of Bunnhill-fields burying | But mournfully again my heart said, No! 
ground, and the non-conformists appear to be in : io aa 
considerable alarm lest the appetite of the Com-| Where is thy home? Say if perchance it lieth 

In that prefigured land of love and light, 


——~+>—__—__ 


Selected. 
THE HEART’S HOME. : 


Here | WRITTEN BY KING OSCAR, OF SWEDEN, AND TRANSLATED BY 
’ 


Where is thy home? Amid the tempest’s anger, 

And torrents leaping wild trom rock to rock, 

| Where the bold hunter finds delight in danger, 

And bleeding victims fall beneath his stroke ? 

Or is it ’mid the artillery’s thundering rattle, 

The clash of swords, the roar and rush of battle ? 
Calmly my heart made answer, No! 


Where is thy home? Perchance where tropic splendor 
|In golden luxury of light, calls forth 

The purple grape ; perchance, ’midst roses tender, 
Thou revellest in the beauty of the South. 

Is that thy home, beneath the palm-tree shadows ? 

| And ever verdant summer's flowery meadows, 

Still, still my heart made answer, No! 


Where is thy home? Is it ’mid icebergs hoary, 
The crags and snow fields of the Arctic strand, 
Where the midsummer’s midnight sees the glory 
| Of sunset and of sunrise, hand in hand, 





mission for an increased income should prove too| 


strong for their respect to the memory of Dis- 
septers. At all events, in December, 1863, a Mr. 


Iverny, acting on behalf of the representatives of | 
the persons buried in this ground, proposed to this | 


Commission to purchase the freehold of the land 


Whither, they*sey, the soul enfranchbised flieth 

Where earthly bonds no longer check her flight? 

|Is there thy home? Those unknown realms elysian, 

Which shine beyond the stars, a heavenly vision ? 
Then first my heart made answer, Yes! 





| 
| There is my home, it said, with quick emotion ; 


on the expiration of the lease in 1867. The 
Commission expressed their willingness to agree 
to the sale for about a tenth of the present value 
of the land, on condition that it should be kept 
forever as a burial-ground, and should revert to 
them if it were ever appropriated to any other 
purpose. If this arrangement had been observed| Cenfenarians in Europe-—A French journal- 
the matter would have been settled ; but it seems/|ist has made a list of the number of deaths in the 
afterwards to have occurred to the Dissenters that | year 1865 of persons who attained the age of one 
they were already entitled to the permanent pos-|hundred years and upwards, France not included. 
session of the ground without making any further| England holds a respectable place in the list, 
payment for it. The vaults and graves had been | having five names out of only nineteen collected 
paid for just as at other burial grounds; and it|from the whole world. The following is the list, 
certainly seemed somewhat unreasonable that the | which might be added to by further investigation : 
representatives of the deceased persons should be|— Burchell, 100 years, Brighton ; Isabella Ross, 
called upon, long after the death of their friends,|105 years, Market Weighton ; Mary Flinn, 100 
to pay a further sum in order to insure their quiet/years, London; Margaret Burteis, 103 years, 
possession of graves which had in the first in-|Shalton Rectory, Norfolk ; Sarah Englefield, 101 
stance been duly purchased. The Dissenters are | years, Wakefield; E. Nauwelaers, 103 years, 
anxious to preserve the ground ; the Commission, | Brussels ; Isabelle Somer, 100 years and eight 
by their offer, show that they are equally averse | months, Destelbergen, Belgium; Catherine Van 
to desecrating it, and the corporation allege that) Welle, 101 years, Alost; Lorenzo Risso, 100 
they have no right to do so. However the dis- years, Rossighone Liguaria ; M. Agathange, for- 
pute may be decided, therefore, we may rest as-|merly abbot of the Russian convent of St. George, 
sured that Bunnbill-fields will be treated with as|Crimea, 108 years; the Austrian general, Count 


|My primal home to which I am akin. 

| Though earthly fires call forth my devotion, 

| Yet I forget not Heaven’s pure flame within. 

Amid the ashes still a spark surviveth, 

Which ever yearneth heavenward, ever striveth 
To be with God, who is my home! 


Civalart De Happancourt, 100 years ; the Indiag 
warrior, Bloody Hand, 100 years, at Cattaraugus; 
Madame Angelique Doyer, 113 years, at Quebee; 
Widow Gaggero, 106 years, at Genoa; Louigg 
Maria De Oliveira, 107 years, arrondissement de 
Louza, Portugal ; Jean Schlagentweitt, 117 years, 
Vienna; Madame Daniel Couture, 102 
Levis, Canada; Rabello De Penafiel, Portugal, 
106 years. 


For “ The Friend” 
Will the Editor of “The Friend” give the 
following a place in its columns. H. 


“ SOME REMARKS ON CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE, Ag 
IT RESPECTS THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH, 


“The author of the christian religion came to 
redeem and save from that spirit which op 
the coming of his kingdom. He has wonderfully 
displayed the efficacy of that good, by which eyil 
is overcome, proving through the whole of his 
dispensations a coincidence of mercy with justice, 
And the operation of this benign principle appears 
to be in no case more necessary and profitable, 
than iv the true support and discharge of the du. 
ties which we owe to those who are placed under 
our superintendence and care. As there are dis. 
positions manifest in children, after the knowledge 
of good and evil is contracted, which degrade the 
mind from that innocency wherein they were first 
created, and which like an evil tree, if suffered to . 
grow, will produce unwholesome fruit ; so thereis 
ulso in the power of those who have rightly the 
care of them, a means which may, by the concur. 
ring operations of Truth, be rendered effectual to 
the reduction thereof: and as both the disorder 
and the remedy lie deep in the heart, they must 
be sought for there, without the love of superiority, 
a carnal judgment of good and evil, or the in- 
fluence of self-will. 

To bring children to a true and profitable sense 
of their own states, and direct them to the spiritual 
warfare in themselves, is the main end of all re- 
ligious labour on their account; and herein a single 
eye ought to be kept to the witness of the Truth 
in their minds, for that must be visited and raised, 
before they can so see, as to repent and convert 
from evil. When this is the principal object in 
the view of those, who consider themsé@ives a8 , 
delegated shepherds, accountable for the preserva- 
tion of their flock, they are religiously engaged to 
promote it by such means as are put into their 
power, under the influence of a christian spirit; 
which preserves from a desire of occasioning 
suffering, or more of it, than absolutely necessary 
for the obtaining of that end, gives patience to 
persevere in labour without fainting, strength to 
bear and forbear in their waiting for the springing 
up of the good seed, and opens an eye of faith to 
look for, and depend only upon, the blessing on 
their endeavours. Hereby the conduct of such is 
deeply instructive to children; and may seal upon 
their minds the pious concern of their preceptors, 
and affectionately endear them ‘in a friendship 
lastingly profitable, when they prove, through the 
influence of divine love upon their own under 
standings, the justice, mercy, and nobility of that 
christian diseipline which has been exercised 
towards them, and whereby they have obtained 
sweet communion with, and an opening to, the 
Fountain of good in themselves. 

If in our passage through life, we are often 
brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, with- 
out divine assistance, we can do nothing, is it not 
abundantly obvious in the work of bestowing & 
religious education on youth ? and should any 
wisdom preside over that “‘ which eometh down 
from above, and is first pure, then peaceable, gea- 
tle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy, 
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_ Wrought in the Spirit. 


THE FRIEND. 





fall of good fruits, without partiality, and without|cessity of true wisdom being renewed, and thein-|tain of purity in themselves, need not have their 





hypocrisy?” It is lamentable to sec how people |sufficiency of that which is carnal, and boasts its| eye outward for the establishment of power and 


jn general, and even some who seck the sense of| own experience and strength. 


It is the humbled|authority; for He who feeds the ravens and 


Truth on other occasions, seem to consider them-|mind to which is unfolded such mysteries of true| clothes the lilies, knows what they stand in need 
selves, at any time, or in any disposition, qualified | godliness, for its own edification, and that of those| of, and is able, out of his own treasury, to supply 


to instruct and correct children, without perceiv-| under its care, as could not have been received in 


all their wants ; to be mouth and wisdom, tongue 


ing that their own wills require to be first subdued |the support of a false consequence, and the love|and utterance; and will not fail to help under 


before they can acceptably be instrumental in|of superiority. If children are to be instructed in 
subduing the will of others. Though acts of|the ground work of true religion, ought they not 
indiscretion, or severities, may have a tendency|to discover in those placed over them, a lively 
to humble those who receive them, through whose| example thereof? or ought they to see anything 
sincerity all things work together for good, even|in the conduct of others, which would be con- 
as persecution has been blessed to thousands, yet|demnable in them, were they in similar circum- 
the instruments are by no means acquitted there-|stances? Of what importance then is it for 
by, their conduct not being the produce of that| guardians of children, to rule their own spirits; 
faith, which worketh by love, to the purifying of|for when their tempers are irritable, their lan- 
the heart. Itis not to be expected, but that there | guage impetuous, their voices exerted above what 
is reserved for such, a proportionate degree of|is neccessary, their threatenings unguarded, or the) 
suffering, to that which, in their own wills, they| execution of them rash, however children may for 
have occasioned to others: though, by their nat-!a time suffer under these things, they are not in- 
ural understanding only, their perception of divine | structed thereby in the ground-work of true re- 
recompense may not be clear enough todistinguish |ligion ; nor will the witness of Truth as their) 
it, yet a righteous retribution, or receiving that|judgments mature, approve a conduct like this;| 
measure themselves which they have meted to|though through the bias of self-will, it may be 
others, may await them. adopted in similar cases, in a succeeding genera. 
“Provoke not your children to wrath,” said|tion, by those who, instead of having gathered 
the apostle. A conduct may be exercised towards|good seed, have, from the mixture of their edu- 
youth, which being under the influence of the|cation, preferred the bad, which meeting with a 
passions, has a natural tendency to raise a similar|soil suitable to its nature, grows and becomes 
return. To punish a child-because it has offended | fruitful, to the corrupting of many more. 
us, without the discovery of an evil design, is to} The love of power isso deeply implanted in the 
act under an unchristian spirit, which revenges| natural mind, that without we discover it, and its 
injuries. This is a disposition which is apt to|evil tendency, in the true light, we are not likely 
receive its gratifications froma flattering, cringing|to consider it as an enemy of our own house,| 
spirit, and from such marks of respect us originate |against which we are called to war with as much| 
in an impure spring of action; and hence, teach-| righteous zeal, as against the evil in others; yea| 
ers of children may, from a superficial judgment,|with more, because it is declared such are our 
approve and strengthen the little pharisees under | greatest foes. Where this corrupt part is cherished 
their care; whilst the pure life that is struggling|it stains our actions; and having gained the as-| 
in the hearts of some who resemble the publican, |¢endency over the pure, lowly seed, bribes and] 
is crushed and disregarded. Many and deep are|influences the judgment respecting good and evil,| 


the sorrows of the childhood of some, which pro-|and establishes the mind in self complacence, | 





ceed from different causes : and doubtless that in-| which, however productive of reproof, has seldom| 
capacity wherein they are placed for obtaining re-|an ear open to that instruction by which itself| 
dress from real grievances, and the abuse of power] stands condemned. The prodigal display and use of | 
being strengthened in those from whom they) power is the very destruction of christian disci-| 
receive them, may be numbered amongst those|pline. Power is neccessary; not to be assumed | 
affecting occasions. Many children, even in our|in the will of the creature, but to stand subservient | 
Society, have a loose unguarded education, and/|to the judgment of Truth, under which it ought} 
grow up as degenerate plants of a strange vine,|to be exerted ; lying in ambush as a waiting assist-| 
having very little care exercised towards them, |ing force, ready to be called in cases of difficulty ;| 
except to indulge their unruly appetites, and|when, if it step forth in true dignity, the appear-| 
py desires; these require the yoke to be/ance, rather than the use of it, may generally) 
id upon them with caution and true judgment, | prove sufficient, and its wise retreat render it still 
lest more should be commanded than they possess|more useful and reverenced. True love, clearness! 
abilities to perform, and so their deficiency be|of judgment, and the meekness of wisdom, are| 
unjustly laid to their charge: yet the cultivation|the supporters of true dignity; and where these 
of their minds should be steadily pursued, under] prevail ina mind under divine government and| 
that holy assistance without which we can do/control, they give authority, firmness and benev-| 
nothing acceptably. Past experience does not|olence, in thought, word and deed ; which have 
appear to be a sufficient qualificstion for this, any|a profitable and comfortable effect upon those who 
more than for other religious services, even where it|are placed under their influence, and open a dour 
has been right, and much less so, when it has not| for undisguised familiarity, and affectionate in-| 
been strictly under the influence of that wisdom, |tercourse, wherein children receive instruction| 
which is pure and without partiality. more suitably and cordially, than under the ar- 
Wisdom and strength must be waited for, day|bitrary sway of a continually assumed power. 
by day, for the right performance of our duties,|Should we lay hold of christian discipline in all 
before Him who weighs our actions in the balance |its branches, and return with it to its root, either 
of pure justice, and only approves those which are|amongst children or in the church, we shall al- 
0 To educate children re-} ways find it originate in a christian spirit, and 
ligiously, requires a quietude of mind and sympa-|that every plausible appearance which is defec- 
thy in their guardians with the state of the good|tive in this ground, is so far no better than sound- 
seed in them, which will lead rightly to discrimi-|ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
nate between good and evil ; to discover the eor-| The right education of children, especially in 








Tupt source of many seeming good actions ; and to/boarding-sckools, is no doubt a close and arduous 
Perceive that a real innocency is the root of others| work; those, however, who are rightly engaged 
Which custom, and a superficial investigation, |therein, and endeavour after their own refinement, 
have rendered reprehensible. Here we see the ne-|and an increasing acquaintance with the Foun- 





their greatest difficulties, if they support a patient 
dependence upon Him alone, and profitably live 
under the persuasion, that when He shuts, no one 
should attempt to open, and when he opens, none 
can shut.” 


iain tld 
African Exploration 
M. DU CHAILLU’S LAST EXPEDITION. 

M. Du Chaillu delivered an address before the 
Royal Geographical Society .in London, on the 
8th January, in which he gave a description of 
his second journey into Equatorial Africa. A 
large audience was present, among them many 
eminent men of science. Sir R. Murchison, the 
President of the Society, occupied the chair, and 
among the general company were Mr. Adams, the 
American Minister; Lord A. Churchill, — Craw- 
ford, Sir H. Rawlinson, M. P.; G. Folsom, Pre- 
sident of the American Ethnological Society ; — 
Owen, &e. At the close of the address, Sir R. 
Murchison, Professor Owen, and others heartily 
vouched for the correctness of M. Du Chaillu’s 
reports. 

M. Du Chaillu said: 

He left London on the 9th of August, 1863, 


|and on the 9th of October, in the same year, he 


reached a point called Fernand Vaz, on the 
African coast, immediately to the south side of 
the Equator. He advanced westward to the 
Ashira country, where he had been on a former 
journey, and where he was well remembered and 
kindly received. Hehad many offers of marriage 
pressed upon him, but these he had respectfully 
declined. In reading the works of Grant, Speke 


/and Burton, he observed many words which were 


identical with, and which closely resembled words 
used in the district he had traversed, and he had 
no doubt that the tribes of Western and Eastern 
Africa had formed originally one common stock. 
In the part he visited there was a row of moun- 
tains near the sea, and although in a tropical 
country, he found it very cloudy, making astronom- 
ical observations difficult. The greatest heat ex- 


| perienced was ninety-eight degrees in the shade, 


and one hundred and forty-eight degrees in the 
sun. The coolest weather in July registered sixty 
degrees and sixty-four degrees. He found a 
gradual decrease of population as he went inwards, 
showing that some deeper cause for additional mor- 
tality is at work than the fire-water of the white 
man, and wherever he had been, he found nothing 
but a vast jungle. From the earth below he had 
to look up to the sky above to learn his route, and 


throughout his journey he had tricd very hard to 


collect information and to do his best. 

At the outset he had a vety unfortunate acci- 
dent, for a canoe turned over, upsetting not only 
himself, but most of his astronomical instruments 
and baggage. He started to explore the Ovigui 
river with a retinue of only five men and five 
boys, all natives, and of the Cowi tribe—a tribe 
who were always friendly with him, and who 
would not hurt a hair of his head, though, to be 
sure, very few hairs were left upon it for them 
to hurt. Perhaps if he had more men he would 
not have been obliged to return, especially as 
transport in the country is very difficult and ex- 
pensive, as it must all be done by men. 

When they reached Olinda the old King was 
very friendly with him, and called him “his 
sweetheart.” Still, he was so exacting in his de- 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































mands, that M. du Chaillu told him he thought 
he loved his goods most. The chief replied that 
he “loved both.” Here he had numerous offers 
of marriage from the native ladies, all dressed in 
their best, but the whole were respectfully de- 
clined. From this place he visited the Bakalai 
Falls, under difficulties, and had an adventure 
with gorillas onthe road. At the time he was un- 
well, and not* strong enough to carry his gun. 
Thus unarmed, he was walking in advance of his 
party, when he heard a noise among the trees, and 
came upon ten gorillas eating berries. They 
quickly made for the ground and ran away, ex- 
cept one old male, who came to him to know 
what was the matter, giving at the same time a 
loud roar. The approach of his men frightened 
the animal, which then rao away. 

He therefore had reason to modify some of the 
opinions expressed in his book, and he believed 
that gorillas are sometimes gregarious. His ne- 
groes captured a full grown female, which they 
kept for several days, but they were very much 
frightened at it. He had four live ones in his 
possession at different times. He saw nothing to 
retract respecting their habits from what he had 
previously stated. He followed the river Ovigui, 
near which he passed many deserted villages. 
He visited the Nogoshi Falls. The natives be- 
lieve that the falls are placed there by spirits to 
prevent people from coming up the river, and that 
the spirits still sit there watching the waters. 
Near these falls there are two islands, the dimen- 
tions of which ‘were much exaggerated by the na- 
tives ; in fact they cannot help exaggerating every 
thing, so it is neccessary to deduct seventy-five 
per cent. from their statements, and then the re- 
maining quarter will sometimes be far too much. 
The river here is about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, and an island divides it into two parts 
at the falls, so that it is difficult to see the opposite 
bank. About seventy yards from the side on 
which he stood were two granite rocks, whereon 
the water fell. 

Just as he was on the point of going to Otanga 
confluent small-pox of the worst kind broke out 
among the natives, deaths were numerous in all 
directions, and from every hut came the groans of 
the dying, or the cries of mourners for the dead 
He was not himself afraid of it, more especially 
as he had been vaccinated just before leaving 
London ; but he asked his men to go back and not 
risk their lives. This at first they refused to do, 
but afterwards a number of them left. The na- 
tives accused him of killing their chief, who died 
of the disease. This made his position more 
dangerous. He was unwell, the heat was intol- 
erable, and for months he had to endure torments. 
Deputations from surrounding tribes were sent to 
him, saying he would not be allowed to go through 
their territory. It was, however, possible to go 
through a part of the Otanga country, a four days’ 
journey, without seeing a village, and this part he 
set out to explore. 

Before long the plague broke out among his| 





of his goods, and lost, sick, and nearly starving, he|struction from my infancy ; and iadeed I cannot | deplorably. 


THE FRIEND, 


and wants to make a great friend of him, he goes 
to the place where the heads of his relatives are 
kept, scratches a bit off the skull of one of his an- 
cestors, arid puts this bone powder in the dish in- 
tended for his friend, who having eaten of it be- 
comes of cne blood with himself, therefore must 
love him truly, open his heart, and give him 
whatever he desires. He (M. du Chaillu) might 
have eaten a little of that bone powder himself, 
but he hoped that he had not. 
(To be continued.) 


ae 


For “The Friend.” 
An Exhortation to Faithfulness, 


In the eleventh volume of Friend’s Library, we 
are presented with the memoirs of the life of 
Catharine Phillips. The early part thereof seems 
very interesting and instructive to the serious, 
early-called servant or handmaiden of his or her 
Lord of every class; but particularly to those who, 
like her, have been anointed for, and called to, 
the work of the ministry. Some account of her 
youthful covenant, precious visitations, trying ex- 
ercises, and first appearance in the ministry, pre- 
faced by a short relation-of her valuable, exem- 
plary parents, compiled from the aforementioned 
work, are herewith submitted for publication in 
“The Friend.” 

She was born of parents, who were respect- 
able and worthy members of the Society of Friends. 
Her father, Henry Payton, was called to the work 
of the ministry about the eighteenth year of his 
age. His services herein are represented as truly 
acceptable and edifying: his ministry being lively 
and clear, and his care not to exceed the open- 
ings of Truth apparent. During his last illness 
he frequently manifested a religious concern for 
his children. Often saying, “‘ the Lord bless you 
my dear children,” when his specch faltered ‘so 
that he could articulate but little. Oh! that all 
parents would be alike watchful in this respect 
over those so responsibly committed to their care. 
Her affectionate mother, looking to the same great 
end,—that these might be brought up in the 
Lord’s nurture and admonition, was very quick 
sighted to their faults ; ready to reprove; and not 
over indulgent to them in childhood; but was 
often led to intercede that the dew of heaven 
might rest upon them. She would say, “she de- 
sired not great riches for her children, but that 
they might dwell in the fear of God.’’? We be- 
lieve this is the fruitful way to draw down Divine 
blessings upon both the watchers and the watched 
over. This wrestling, prayerful solicitude to the 
great Overruler, is often blessed to parents sooner 
or later, in the godly resolution of their beloved 
offspring to seek first the kingdom of heaven. 
But whether this be always manifestly the case or 
not, or whether “ fouad after many days” or not, 
parents will but have discharged their imperative 
duty in the sight of Him who is called “ jealous,” 
and be elear of the blood of their precious charge, 
when the great day of account cometh. 








tains’ of salvation, and who have had large ex, 
perience of the love of God, they might profg 
much thereby. But, alas! how often do some 
avoid their company, scarcely giving them ano 

| portunity of manifesting to them that tender 
affection wherewith their spirits are clothed; 
being probably afraid of reproof, on account of 
their indulging in liberties, contrary to the purg 
liberty of Truth; which they think hard, although 
it be given in that love which seeks the true ha 
piness of their souls. I could read well when 
very young, and spending much time with m 
afflicted father, I read to him; and the experi 
ences and sufferings of faithful martyrs, and of 
our worthy Friends, with the accounts of the 
glorious exit of such as launched out of time in 
full assurance of everlasting bliss, made profitable 
impressions upon my mind; my spirit being often 
tendered thereby, and my love of virtue and piety 
strengthened; so that I may truly say that such 
holy persons, ‘ though they are dead, yet speak.’ 
May their language be heard by the youth of the 
present and succeeding generations; and incite 
them to eschew the paths of vanity, and to follow 
the footsteps of Christ’s companions. So will the 
song of his redeemed be theirs. 

“ But, notwithstanding these promising begin- 
nings, as [ grew up I yielded to divers tempta. 
tions, and was allured from the simplicity of 
Truth ; the evil propensities in nature getting the 
ascendency. But even in my childhood I ex. 
perienced many conflicts, and my convictions for 
evil were strong; so that at times my heart was 
sorrowful, and my pillow. watered with my tears, 
although my countenance and deportment were 
mostly cheerful. * * * I think I must have 
been about eight or nine years old when it was 
thus with me; and as in childhood I was several 
times visited with fevers, which brought me very . 
low, I was led to consider how I was prepared for 
the awful change wherewith I was threatened; 
and a weighty sense rested upon my spirit, that 
my soul was not pure enough for admittance into 
Christ’s holy kingdom. Sometimes I would 
covenant with the Lord to be more circumspect 
and watchful for the future; but the airy natural 
disposition again got the ascendency, whereby an 
occasion for repentance would arise. My natural 
disposition was very volatile, and my apprehension 
quick ; and as my faculties opened, I delighted 
much in books of a very contrary nature and ten- 
dency to those which had engaged my attention 
in childhood. I had a near relation, who, not- 
withstanding his having been divinely favored in 
his youth, had slighted his soul’s mercies, and 
pursued lying vanities. He kept house in the 
town ; and through him, myself and my sisters 
had opportunities of obtaining plays and romances, 
which [ read with avidity. I also spent so much 
time at his house as to be introduced into amuse- 
ments very inconsistent with the simplicity of 
Truth, and my former religious impressions ; 80 
that my state wos indeed dangerous, and but for 


“Thus descended,”’ she writes, “it may be sup-| the interposition of divine Providence, I had been 
men; some of the natives ran away with a portion| posed I was in the way to receive religious in- |left to pursue courses which must have terminated 


I also read history, was fond of poe- 


and his men supported life for a day or two by|date the first dawn of divine light upon my soul.|try, and had a taste for philosophy ; so that I was 
eating two monkeys—and really the meat was| With humble thankfulness I may say, that early|in the way to embellish my understanding, as 18 


not so bad under the circumstances. 


He was af-|in the morning of life I Anew the Lord to be ajthe common phrase, and become accomplished to 


terwards allowed to proceed by the Otanga peo-|God nigh at hand; convincing of evil, and raising|shine in conversation; which might have tended 
breathings after the saving knowledge of hisdivine|to feed the vain proud nature, render me pleasing 


ple. 


Here a very curious custom prevails. 


When a|love and power. 
person dies they cut off his head, and put it in a| ministry usually lodged at my father’s house. 


Friends who travelled in the|to those who were in it, and make me conspicuous 
I|in the world. But the Lord, in his wisdom, de- 


box, surrounded with clay or chalk, the whole of| loved their company when very young, and their signed to bring me to public view ina line directly 


which is saturated as the head decays. 


Here I may remark, that if our youth 


clay or chalk, praying to his ancestor at the same} prized the favor of the company and converse of 


time to give him luck, When he receives a guest,!such whose ‘ feet appear beautiful upon the moun- 








The de-|tender notice of me I commemorate with grati-|opposite to worldly wisdom, pleasure, or honor; 
scendant of the deceased rubs his body with this| tude. 


and when he was pleased more fully to open to MY 
understanding his great and glorious work of rea- 
ovation of spirit, 1 saw that I must desist from 
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THE FRIEND. 
_ 

*these publications and studies, and pursue the|from you—the head Master remains to whom you| Much of this is as applicable to the state of our 
one neccessary business, viz. working out the sal-| may have free access. If some small rivulets you|religious Society in this country as it is descrip- 
yation of my immortal soul: and I esteem it a|have drunk of sometimes, be now discontinued, |tive of it in Great Britain. We may sadly acknow- 
great mercy that I readily attended to this inti-| your way is open to the never-failing meters Ct, - that the Bible classes, and the First-day 
pation. However lawful it may be, in proper|Spring-Head. What reason, then, have any to be|schools got up for our members to study and ex- 
seasons, to look into the works of nature, and/| discouraged, or be cool in attending their meet-| pound the scriptures, ‘only exhibit our weakness 
become acquainted with the history of former or|ings for want of instrumental mivistry? Would|more conspicuously ;” and we fear they are be- 

resent times, my attention was now powerfully 


not this be like a slight upon the greatest and |\traying many of those resorting toy and aiding in 
attracted to higher subjects ; and had I pursued| best Minister, who hath graciously promised his them, into wider departures from the principles 
those lower things, I might have become as a! most excellent company, even at the least meet-|and testimonies of Friends. Hence the formal 
‘yessel marred upon the wheel.’ This.is, alas !|ings, upon most reasonable terms? For the com-|prayers, the prayer meetings; the singing of 
the case with many who have been divinely visited, | passionate promises above, as also this—I will not | hymns, and the reading of written sermonsin meet- 
but who, not deeply and steadily attending to the|leave you comfortless, are not only applicable to|ing which we hear of, as occurring among the mem- 
instructions of pure wisdom, but seeking to be|his then immediate followers, but to all his true |bers of some Yearly Meetings on this continent. 
wise and learned, in matters which merely relate| disciples, down to the latest posterity. Let none, | How are the dress, the language and the manners 
to this present state, have not advanced in the| therefore, old or young, be ashamed of, or under- |which become a Friend, being discarded by many 
simplicity of divine knowledge; and although it} value silent meetings; for they certainly are, to;who claim to be qualified for service in the 
has remained obvious that the Lord’s hand has/all true worshippers, of singular advantage, and |church! , 
mercifully been turned upon them to form them) dishonourable to none that rightly attend them—}| No one, we think, who has watched the de- 
for his service, they have not grown up to that| but quite the reverse. May all those who belong|velopment of the present state of things in the 
degrees of usefulness in Christ’s church, whereto| to meetings, wherein are no Friends of the minis-|Society, but must have been struck with the 
they wight have attained, had they passively abode) try, seriously consider their present situation is facility afforded by one departure from sound doc- 
the turnings of his preparing hand. Were the|far better than if they were loaded with a dead, |trines, for introducing another. Thus the subject 
sous and daughters of our religious Society, who| dry, fruitless, unacceptable ministry. Besides, |of ‘* Foreigu Missions,” which is now obtaining so 
are favored with good natural understandings,|as there may be danger of some depending too/much attention among Friends in England, calls 
clothed with heavenly wisdom, they would bee me|much upon the public ministry, where there is |forth for its justification, first a doubt and then a 
and appear truly great, in the dignified simplicity| pretty wuch of it, the want thereof, if rightly |denial by some, of thedoctrine of Universal Saving 
and humility of the service of the King of kiugs.| applied, may prevent this danger, and drive people | Light, as heretofore held by Friends. So like- 
Human knowledge and acquirements too often| home to the inward Spring.’”—D. Hall. wise the original belief of Friends in relation to 
puff up the minds of youth; and indeed some of —__++— . the qualification and call of a minister of the gos- 
more advanced age pride themselves therein, when| A punctual attendance, at the hour appointed | pel, inasmuch as it stands in the way of sending 
as example to the rising generations, they should) for public worship, is a matter of no small im-|out missionaries, is questioned by some and de- 
be clothed with humility. It was observed of a| portance. If we hurry away from our outward nied by others in membership. 
truly honorable member of our favored Society,| occupations to the meeting-house, thinking that,! We note dn the last number of the London 








































































































































































































































































that ‘he was a divine and a naturalist, and all of| by the delay of a few minutes we shall not be long| Friend, a communication furnished by one, long 
the Almighty’s making.”* I have read very! behind our brethren, we are in great danger of|jn the station of a minister in England, who says, 
little on natural philosophy, and am not in a dis-| having our thoughts employed on that in which |« Several Friends having contributed towards the 
| position to boast of my acquired knowledge of,| We have been engaged, and of interrupting that | building of James Allison’s chapel at Pieter- 
a either human, natural, or divine things ; but I may| holy silence which, it is believed, would often | maritzhurg, Natal, I thought it might be interest- 
t say, that 1 have admired how by one gleam of| prevail, if all the members of a meeting were as-|ing to them and to others to see the notices of its 
heavenly light the understanding is opened into|sembled not only in one place, but at one time,|opening.” These notices depict the “solemn in- 
t natural things; so as in degree to behold, as at| With one and the same great object in view. auguration” of the chapel ; the singing of hymns, 
) one view, the general economy of the divine ee ee ae “accompanied by the harmonium,” and the ad- 
l Former of all things, as it is displayed in the} A female asked a minister with whom she was | ministration of “the ordinance of baptism” to six- 
t outward creation. This produces adoration to conversing, the following question : jteen candidates for the rite. We do not question 
l him under the humbling sense of his power,| ‘‘ May not a person attend to dress and the |the sincerity of these candidates and the congre- 
7 mercy, and wisdom, as well as admiration of his| fashions without being proud?” ‘Phe reply was:' gation, nor the consistency of their religious per- 
1 works ; and discovers that they are indeed mar-|“ Whenever we see the tail of the fox out of the /formances with their views of christian faith and 
n ‘§° vellous, and in their full exteut incomprehensible. | hole we may be sure the fox is in it.” practice ; but can Friends maintain and inculcate 
d —" let not the faculties of his adopted| ————— [their belief of the spiritual nature of divine wor- 
\- children be so improperly occupied in exploring ship, baptism, &c., or draw others away from such 
Q them, as to seein * Savesise ia their Visieta THE FRIEND. cbowemsien while they are directly conden 
- stations in his militant church: when happily a ee ae 5 ey Ae amare to the erection or support of chapels in which they 
n their souls are fixed in the triumphant, they will THIRD MONTH 3, 1866. know such ceremonies are to be carried out? 
d know so much, as forever to inspire the angeli¢ | ———————— Would Friends in Great Britain have sanctioned 
e tong of “Great and marvellous are thy works,| The “ Contributions of a City Correspondent,” |such a procedure, at any time until within the 
rs Lord God Almighty, in wisdom hast thou made| in the last number of “The British Friend,” con- | last five years ? 
8, them all.’’ tain the following: ‘ We are, as a church, visibly| Avother correspondent in the same number, 
h (To be continued.) declining both in numbers and strength, and the|urging the claims of “ Foreign Missions,’’ says, 
e- Sear expedients resorted to for recovering the ground |“ Let attention be earnestly invited to the claims 
of “ Wherefore, beloved, be not disconsolate upon| we have lost, only exhibit our weakness more con- |of the heathen upon our sympathies and help. I 
80 the view of any of our meetings being left bare of,|spicuously. Doctrines and practices which our|do not doubt that if this were done, and @ main- 
or or quite without instrumental ministers; though | forefathers repudiated as antagonistic to our pro-|tenance guaranteed, labourers would be found, 
en sowe branches be removed, the root remains. QOh,|fession, find favour among those in high stations,| young men and young women, volunteering to 
od temember Christ’s words a little before his de-,and there are other signs, many and various, of a |take up their residence abroad, to teach and pro- 
e- parture from his disciples, as with respect to his| declension from the spirit of our profession. The |claim the truths of the everlasting gospel.” * * * 
as humanity : ‘If ye love me, keep my command-| beautiful appellation by which we are called ‘ The |‘ With regard to obtaining Friends as volunteers, 
18 ments, and I will pray the Father, and He shall | Society of Friends,’ is a misnomer unless it lead|may there not be earnest, self-denying men 
to give you another comforter, that he may abide|in the unity of the Spirit to a ‘ watching over one | amongst us, who, though not called to ministerial 
ed with you forever ; even the Spirit of ‘Truth, whom | «nother for good,’ unless it brings the necessitous | labour at home, may yet feel it their duty and be 
og the world cannot receive, because it seeth him|into contact with the wealthy, the unemployed | well qualified to proclaim the gospel te those who 
us bot, neither knoweth him, but ye know him, for with the employer, and the considerate regard for|never heard its blessed sound abroad.” 
de- ¢ dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.’|each other’s welfare which is implied, and isthe} Friends have always believed that the gospel 
tly Again, where two or three, saith he, are gathered! true signification of a Suciety of Friends. Our} was preached in every rational creature, and that 
yr 5 1 my name, there am I in the midst of them. Institutes and Social Gatherings are no adequate |as thus heard and obeyed “ it is the power of God 
my . Ifsome eminent disciple or disciples be taken| equivalent for the loss of this bond of union,|unto salvation.” But we make the last quotation 
en- — 








which true religious sympathy and zeal for ~* 


simply to show how naturally one step follows an- 
cause of Truth can alone supply.” 


* William Penn’s account of George Fox. other. We way yet see Friends, guaranteeing a 
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maintenance to such volunteers as are here spoken | but there is still a great deficiency of labour, and white| Received from Friends of Holm Monthly Meeting, Cum. « 
of. 


We bring these things before our readers in 
order to inform them how things are progressing 
within the. borders of our Socicty, and we leave it 
for them to judge how far such innovations are 
an “ equivalent for the loss of that bond of union 
which true religious sympathy and zeal for the 
cause of Truth can alone supply.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 14th ult. The 
London Zimes says, the new reform bill will consist 
simply of lowering the franchise in the Boroughs to £6, 
and the counties to £15 occupation. 
Ireland and the Fenian disturbances have been discussed 
in Parliament. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


notified that he would be called on to say whether any | 


and what representation had been made to the govern- 


ment of the United States with reference to the Fenian | 


organization in America, more especially with regard to 


the employment of American officers and the issue of 


bonds by the so called Irish Republic. A member 
characterized the Fenian movement ag bopeless, and the 
cause of injury to the country. He however thought 
the Irish people had many serious grievances to com- 
plain of, and that the government ought to make it their 
duty to take the state of things into consideration. A 
deputation from the various agricultural societies had 
waited upon Sir George Gray, and urged upon bim the 
absolute suspension of the traffic in live cattle asa 
means of staying the plague. The Morning J/erald says, 
the existence of the ministry depends upon the way it 
deals with the cattle plague question. The Liverpool 
cotton market was inactive, and quotations barely main- 
tained. Fair Orleans, 21d.; middlings uplands, 19}d. 
Winter red wheat, 10s. a 10s. 6d. per 100 lbs. Consols, 
87 a 873. 

In the French Senate, Marshal Forey said the return 
of the French troops from Mexico could not take place 
so speedily as appeared to be desired in France, and 
even advised that fresh reinforcements should be sent 
out. On behalf of the government, it was replied that 
the Marshal had expressed his own opinions merely. 
That the views of the French government were embodied 
in the speech from the throne, and the address. 

Tbe Croatian Diet had agreed to a union with Hun- 
gary. 

The treaty of commerce between France and Sweden 
had been sanctioned by the Swedish legislature, after a 
most violent debate. 

Unitep States.— Congress.—In the Senate the Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill, which had been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, was again taken up, and on the vote being taken 
there were 30 yeas to 18 nays, not two-thirds, and the 
bill fell. Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, subse- 
quently introduced a bill to continue in force the pre- 
sent Freedmen’s Bureau for two years longer, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The 
constitutional amendment relative to representation, 
which passed the House, has been further debated in 
the Senate. The House of Representatives, by a vote of 
109 to 40, passed a joint resolution, providing that no 
Senator or Representative from any of the States lately 
in rebellion, shall be received in either House, until that 
State shall have been declared by Congress entitled to 
representation. Among the bills introduced was one to 
secure the speedy construction of the southern branch 
of the Pacific railroad and telegraph. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau Bill.—The failure of this im- 
portant measure, in consequence of the Presidential 
veto, has caused great dissatisfaction. The legislatures 
of several States have passed resolutions condemning 
the President’s action ; on the other hand it is approved 
by the ruling class in the Southern States. Geueral 
Howard, the Commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
has issued a circular to the Assistant Commissioners, 
advising them to act steadily and firmly in any emer- 
gencies which may arise from the increased hostility to 
-them and their agents, likely to follow the action of the 
government on the new Freedmen’s Bureau bill. He 
further states that he has the assurance of the President 
that he regards the present law as continuing the exist- 
ence of the Bureau at least a year from this time. Gen. 
Howard thanks bis assistants for the energy and fidelity 
they have thus far displayed, and urges them to con- 
tinue their efforts to find good homes for orphan cbil- 
dren, and to aid the unemployed in finding houses and 
places of labour. 

The Freedmen.—Reports from all parts of Mississippi 
represent that the freedmen have generally gone to work, 


The affairs of 


| providing: 


jopposing negro suffrage, and supporting the present 


ion the 26th ult. 


labourers are being anxiously looked for from the north. | berland, England, and paid to the Treasurer of Friends’ 


The number of this class of persons who depend on| Association for the Relief of Coloured Freedmen, £22, 
government aid, is said to be constantly diminishing. C. Evans. 


In the Twelfth month last, the entire number receiving 
rations is stated to have been 39,689. Of this number FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
12,407 were in Georgia, 10,528 in North Carolina, 6,765! The Superintendent of the Asylum is desirous of pro- 
in Virginia, and 3,340 in South Carolina. In several |curing the services of a young man to perform the duties 
States with a larger coloured population, there are but |of Apothecary in the Institution. The situation presents 
few who require assistance of this kind. In Texas only |advantages to one wishing to pursue the study of medi. 
16; Mississippi, 411; Arksnsas and Missouri, 593; Ken-jcine. A good education and some knowledge of Chem. 
tucky and Tennessee, 1151. jistry will be required. Application may be made to the 
Immigration.—The number of persons who arrived at | Superintendent at the Asylum. 
New York from foreign ports during the year 1865, was 
200,031, of whom 195,221 were alien emigrants, and | 
5,776 were returning Americans. 
| The Imports and Exports.—The imports at New York, 
|during the year 1865, (including $2,123,281 in specie,) 
jamounted to $224,742,419. In the same period the ex- 
| ports, including specie, amounted to $208,630,282. In 
1864 the exports amounted to $272,648,163, and the 
jimports to $218,125,760. | 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 271. Males 160; 
females, 111. The number of births registered during 
|the year 1865 was 15,428, d decrease of 163 from the 
previous year. The number of marriages registered was 
|6,864, an increase of 112 over the previous year. Of 
the whole number of persons married 8,168 were natives 
of the United States, and 5,072 were foreigners. The 
number of interments in the city during the year was 
17,169. The births, marriages and deaths for the past | 
five years are reported as follows : 
Years. Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
1861, 17,271 4,417 14,468 
1862, 14,741 4,662 15,097 
1863, 15,293 5,474 15,788 
1864, 15,591 6,752 17,582 
1865, 15,428 6,864 17,169 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Fifth month. Parents and others intending 
to send children as pupils, will please make early appli. 
cation to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, (address Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or to Charles J. Allen, 
| Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

It is requested that, as far as practicable, all applica. 
tions for admission be made before the Ist of the Third 
month, in accordance with the Regulations on this 
subject. Soon after that date applicants from other 
Yearly Meetings—a number of whom are already wait- 
ing for answers to their applications—will be admitted, 
so far as there may be room for them. 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
|provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 

raugus Co., N. Y. Friends who may feel their minds 
|drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 S. Second St., Phila, 
John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 
| 





Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Rich’d B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila, 


78,324 28,169 80,104 | 
Texas.—The Convention npw in session, has before it | 
a proposition to divide Texas into three States. A com- 


mittee has proposed an amendment of the constitution, | WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
“That no slavery or involuntary servitude} A well qualified teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Clas- 


shall exist in the State of Texas except as a punishment | sical School. Application may be made to either of the 
for crime. Negroes shall have the right to sue and be! yndernamed. 


sued, to make contracts, hold property and be tried by Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

the courts, and in suits between whites and blacks they Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 

mey testify in their own behalf.” A wharf, cotton press, Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phila. 
and warehouse company, has been formed at Galveston Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., “ 
with a capital of one million of dollars. They have 

paid $400,000 in gold for lots of ground. A cotton 
factory has been established at Houston, and another is 
organizing. 

. Georgia.—The Georgia Senate has passed a resolu- | 
tion appointing, commissioners to proceed to Washing- 
ton to request the withdrawal of negro troops from the 
State. lof the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 


Tennessee.—The Tennessee Union State Convention, | delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
in session at Nashville, adopted resolutions claiming the | 


admission of the delegation to Congress from that State, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H.WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ex.is, Clerk 





Diep, on the 3d of Second mo., 1866, PHEBE W., wife 
‘of William House, an esteemed member and elder of 
|Kennett Monthly Meeting, Pa., in the 67th year of her 


State government. 


North Carolina.—The House of Commons has passed age. For several years the pains and weaknesses of the 
a bill giving negroes the right to testify in all cases in ‘body had been at times trying; but she was enabled to 
which they are concerned in person or property, 3 8000 | hear all with patience and resignation. During her last 
as jurisdiction over matters relating to freedmer shall |ijjness she was favored to contemplate the awful event 
be fally committed to the courts of the State. \that awaited her, with much christian composure. She 

The Far West.—Preliminaries of peace have been expressed that she was comfortable in mind and willing 
arranged with the Sioux Indians, at Fort Laramie, |;, go, but at one time said, “I sometimes fear I am de- 
Dacotah. Two hundred miners are reported to have | ceived, every thing seems so easy and pleasant.”- She 
perished in the snow in Montana. |several times remarked that she had not had @ weari- 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations | some hour: and once quoting the words— 

New York.—American gold 137. U.| t Seeun can make a dying bed 

S. sixes, 1881, 104; ditto, 5-20, 102}. Balance in the | Feel soft as downy pillows are,"—~ 
Sub-treasury, $109,814,793. Superfine State flour, $6.75 | sid she had frequently been reminded of them, partica- 
a $7.25. Shipping Ohio, $8.25 a $8.65. Baltimore |jarty at night. She dropped mary consolatory and in- 
flour, fair to extra, $8.80 a $10. White Canada wheat, | structive expressions, and was frequently heard in ¥ 
$2.50. State barley, 90 cts. Jersey and southern oats, prayer,—at one time thus: “ Oh, Holy Father! be neat 
51 a 52 cts.; State and Canada, 57 a 58 cts. Yellow a me; be with me through the valley of the shadow of 
corn, 81 a 82 cts.; mixed western, 74 a 78 cts. Cotton, | death, that I may fear no evil. If thou art with me, thy 
44445 cts. Cuba molasses, 51 and 52 cts. New Orleans, | roq and thy staff will comfort me ; thy rod will correct 
95a$1. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6.25 a $7;|and thy staff will support me, if I trust aright in thee.” 
extra family and fancy brands, $8 a $12. Red wheat, | Her mind remained clear to the last, and she peacefully 
fair to prime, $2.10 a $2.25; white, $2.25 a $2.55. departed, leaving her bereaved rclatives and friends the 
Rye, 80 cts. Yellow corn, 67 a 68 cts. Oats, 47 cts. consoling assurance, that through the merciful kindness 
Clover seed, $6 a $6.50. Timothy, $4.12 a $4.25.|/of Him whom she had long loved and endeavored t0 
Flaxseed, $2.90'a $2.95. Baltimore.—Superfine flour, | serve, their loss is her unspeakable gain. 
$8.50 a $8.87. White wheat, $2.80 a $2.90; red, $2.15} , Second month 19th, 1886, H G. Pexnineros, 


a $2.25. White corn, 74 cts. ; yellow, 72 cts. son of E. and E. Pennington, West Grove, Chester 00, 


’ : : ‘ | Pa., in the second year of his age. 
A Friend, formerly engaged in teaching, desires em- | . oe 





ployment. as Bookkeeper, Clerk, or the like. Address | WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
| box 253 Philadelphia Pust-Office. | No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





